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hands fiat on the table in front of him, he called up before us in a few sentences figures from his varied past that were long since dead or gone. Rudolf G. Binding greeted us pleasantly, took a seat in our circle, and spoke fascinatingly about the long-ago times when he was still an officer in the Hussars "on the backs of the horses" and when he was a globetrotter . . .
Hauptmann raised his fragile Parisian champagne glass, watched the play of the bubbles thoughtfully, took a deep swallow, and followed it with a peasant-like "ahhh." And then he continued speaking, this time about Alexander Moissi. We were immediately aware of this actor's characteristics. As though carried away, he leaned on the thick, dark curtains and sang the role of Fedya (in Tolstoy's Living Corpse) in a hysterical falsetto.
Then came Albert Bassermann—the colossus that he was in the prime of life, with his "gravelly" voice, which reproduced every word of his role with such artistry and at the same time with such depths of vitality that even the dullest members of the audience were affected by it ... The old Hauptmann was on fire with his own words. "You should have seen Rudolf Rittner—as Drayman Henschel, for example," he cried.
And the great Silesian actor, who had surprised everyone by leaving the stage and was leading a life of retirement on his brother's country estate, stood before us.
"It was I who first showed Rittner how to walk," said Hauptmann. "By then he had forgotten life in the country. He no longer knew the heavy drayman's gait. But when I had walked for him as Henschel would walk, Rittner did it wonderfully . . ." And we saw the unhappy coachman with his heavy, dragging, fatalistic gait swaying through the festively illuminated Wiesenstein . . .
Suddenly Hauptmann yawned and got up. How wonderfully resilient he still was, despite the late hour. It was after three by then. "I'm going to look at the stars," he said with a gay twinkle in his eyes and went out alone into the park.
After a while he returned with a flat box. "Let this be the conclusion to our session today—a little trip to Greece, the eternal."
The old man raised the lid. There lay the ancient gold and silver coins from Athens, Corinth, Samothrace, Rhodes, and Sicily, that he had collected. Absorbed by their magical appearance, he told us the most marvelous and the strangest things about the infinitely rich, demonic life of antiquity . . .
When I went down to breakfast the next morning, the door to the Biedermeier room was open. And the door to the adjoining tower room, in which Hauptmann now regularly slept, was also open. I entered the room.